From a painting by Anna Milo Upjohn, for the Fund for War Devastated Villages. 


OF THE CHILDREN, BY THE CHILDREN, FOR THE CHILDREN 





1. Log cabin in Hardin County, Ky., where 
Abraham Lincoln was born, Feb. 12, 1809. 


2. The boy Lincoln—‘‘A be is always reading, 
ctphering and writing poetry.” 





3. Abraham Lincoln, the American—‘ With 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” 


4. Mount Vernon, stately home of George 
Washington on the Potomac, built in 1743. 


5. Young Washington, successful surveyor. 


6. Washington, our first president. 
“Supreme in war, in council, 
and in peace.” 











February is sacred to the memories of two American Presidents— 


A MAN ON HORSEBACK 
AND A MAN ON FOOT 


gay cavalcade was leav- 

ing Mount Vernon, a 
stately plantation house on the banks of the Potomac. 
In the lead galloped the master of the house, a colonel 
in the Virginia militia, clad in a uniform of buff and 
blue, with a bright-colored military coat slung over 
his shoulders. The horse the colonel rode was the 
finest on the plantation, and both rider and horse bore 
evidence of the best equipment the London shops 
afforded. Flanking the colonel on either side were 
two military aides, 
mounted also on dashing 
steeds. In the rear came 
the servants dressed in 
red and white, the colors 
of the house in which 


|: was the year 1756. A By 


they served. L 

\AeI ° 
The entire procession omuch moony was Lakowe inn all 
rode proudly and well as (0090 


befitted an expedition to 
the pompous Governor 
Shirley, commander-in- 
chief of the King of Eng- 
land’s forces in America. 
For these weredays when 
English rule dominated 
the thirteen colonies. 

The horsemen were enthusiastically received every- 
where along the way. Their leader, young Colonel 
Washington, was known throughout the Colonies. 
Reports stated that *twas he who had saved General 
Braddock’s army from a complete massacre by the 
Indians. 

The servants worshipped ‘“‘Marse George”’ as they 
called the young colonel. They added to the general 
praise of him by their boastings. They told of his 
wonderful horsemanship; his skill at hunting; his 
success as a surveyor, and the many brave deeds he 
had performed—deeds of which older men would 
have been proud—and the colonel was but then 
approaching his twenty-fourth birthday. 

They gossiped also about the dances and gay doings 
at Mount Vernon; of the fine ladies and gentlemen who 
visited there, and of the coach and six that belonged 
to the Washington family. 

The plantation was so large, they said, that “‘Marse 
George”’ kept a blacksmith to sharpen his tools; a 
woodburner to prepare charcoal; a gang of men to 
repair the buildings; a head gardener to look after 
those who worked among the flowers and vegetables; 
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Lincoln's own handwriting on a leaf of his exercise book. 


a man to make bricks; shoe- 
makers to shoe the workers; 
weavers to make cloth and 
millers to grind grain into flour. What the servants 
said was true. The plantation was in reality a world 
within itself, and its owner was looked upon with awe 
and respect not only by the servants but by the 
neighbors as well. 


A new century had placed itself on the calendar 
and the years had rolled around to 1830. The thirteen 
colonies had shaken off 
the fetters that bound 
them to England and 
had emerged a free 
country, the United 
States of America. Great 
stretches of land far to 
the west of the original 
colonies had been added 
to this new Republic. 

Anothercavalcade was 
setting out upon a jour- 
ney. The people who 
traveled with it had 
“pulled up stakes” in 
Indiana and were seek- 
ing a home in the new 
state of Illinois. It was a strange-looking procession 
compared to that headed by the gallant Virginia 
colonel of nearly seventy-five years before. In the 
terms of the frontier it was known as an “outfit.” 
It consisted of a covered wagon drawn by four yoke 
of oxen. Walking beside the oxen was Abe Lincoln, 
a tall, ungainly youth of twenty-one years. He wore 
a suit of deerskin and a coonskin cap. His boots were 
of rough cowhide. Hard work had toughened his 
sinews, and life on the frontier had made him self- 
reliant and resourceful. 

Under his deerskin shirt he carried the first book he 
had ever owned, ‘‘Weems’ Life of Washington.’’ He 
had pulled fodder for three days in order to possess 
it. General George Washington, under whose guidance 
the revolt of the Colonies against England had been 
brought to a successful end, was no other than the 
owner of the Mount Vernon plantation. To the 
young frontiersman Lincoln, he was a great hero, to 
be followed in all things. 

Accompanying Abe Lincoln on the trip to Illinois 
were his father, Thomas Lincoln, his stepmother and 
a handful of other relations and friends. There were 








no servants to herald the praise of this boy leader. 
But Abe Lincoln’s old neighbors back in the Hoosier 
state watched him depart regretfully. They nodded 
their heads knowingly as they spoke of him. He was 
the strongest and best liked of all the hands in those 
parts. Whatever he did was well done, whether it 
was hostling, ploughing, wood-chopping, carpenter- 
ing or rail-splitting. ‘‘He could strike the hardest 
blow with axe or maul, jump higher and farther than 
any of his fellows, and there was no one, far or near, 
who could lay him on his back.’’ He was in demand 
because of his gift at story-telling at all the house- 
raisings, husking-bees and other simple frolics of the 
neighborhood. 

Sallie Johnson Lincoln, Abe’s stepmother, said 
proudly that he ‘“‘was the best boy she ever saw or 
expected to see’’ and boasted that he had never given 
her an unkind word. Dennis Hanks, one of Abe's 
pals who migrated with the Lincolns, claimed his 
friend’s superiority over other boys in these words, 
‘‘Abe is always reading, writing, ciphering and writing 
poetry.” 

The roads over which Washington and Lincoln 
traveled on these memorable trips were as different 
in many ways as the receptions that awaited each at 
the end. One led east to Boston, a center of social, 
political and educational affairs. Here Colonel 
Washington was received with great ceremony and 
much festivity. The other road led west into a back- 
woods country where Abe Lincoln was obliged to 
“lend a hand” in raising a log cabin for a home and 
splitting rails to fence in his father’s farm. 

The travelers also differed greatly in appearance. 
Both, however, had the qualities which go to make 
great men. Washington and Lincoln grew up in the 
country. Life in the wilds, 
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—HERMANN HAGEDORN, in 
“You are the Hope of the World” 





the sender. Lincoln’s squareness in deals was so 

well known that it gained for him the name of 

“Honest Abe.”’ 

Washington and Lincoln were sticklers for the 
truth. Every one knows the story of George Washing- 
ton and the cherry-tree. This story made a great 
impression on Lincoln, as is shown by an incident 
that occurred in the school which he attended for a 
short time. Abe accidentally broke one of the horns 
of a buck’s head that was nailed to the schoolhouse. 
When the teacher asked who the culprit was, he 
replied promptly, ‘‘I did it. I did not mean to do it, 
but I hung on it and it broke.”’ 

Both were men whose judgment others relied on. 
Patrick Henry said of Washington when he was elected 
to the Congress of the Colonies, “If you speak of solid 
information and sound judgment, Colonel Washing- 
ton is unquestionably the greatest man on the floor.”’ 

Both men showed great kindness toward their 
fellowmen. Both had a high regard for honor and 
fair play. 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all,’’ 
were the sentiments of Lincoln. 

Great loyalty and devotion to their native land 
marked both men. To serve her to the best of their 
ability was all they asked. Neither sought honors 
at her hands. Washington did not desire to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental Army, nor did he 
wish to leave Mount Vernon to be president. ‘I do 
not think myself equal to the command I am honored 
with,” he said with sincere humility. 

Lincoln was equally humble when he was nomi- 
nated for president. ‘I must,’ said Lincoln, ‘‘in all 
candor say I do not think myself fit for the presidency.”’ 

Although the roads the owner of Mount Vernon 

and the boy of the log 
EE cabin took were different, 

é still they both led in the 

* end to the presidential 

i mansion because of the 

' greatness of the men who 

traveled them. 

: So it was that Abraham 
Lincoln followed closely 
on the trail of his boy- 
hood hero, George Wash- 
ington, setting an example 
as did Washington of 
good citizenship, unsel- 
fish service, and love of 
country which all young 


on a wide-awake and conscientious citizen- | Americans would do well 


to imitate. 
ok * * 

“Though the span of 
my life were but for a day, 
little should I reck of that, 
if but my noble deeds 
might be remembered 
among men.”’—Cuchulain 
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An Indian Story 


of the Southwest 


WHEN NAVAHO VISITS ZUNI 


GH! I do not like it,”’ 

grumbled an Indian as 

he sat puffing his long 
pipe on the roof of an adobe 
house in the village of Zufii, 
New Mexico. 

It was Leon, the sheep-herder, 
who spoke, and his judgment 
was valued highly by his peo- 
ple. A large company of Leon's 
neighbors were seated aboutina 
circle. In their midst stood a 
boy and girl. 

“Lorenzo has it 
said the girl, pointing with a 
brown finger to a small Red 
Cross pin on the coat of the boy. 

Leon, the sheep-herder, 
hunched his shoulders expres- 
sively but said nothing. 

‘“‘Father,’’ said the boy plead- 
ingly, “I have tried to tell you 
many times about the Junior 
Red Cross. Always you say 
that you have not the time to 
listen. Today came the pins 
with the cross of red—the sign 
that makes us Juniors.” 

The older Indians looked 
knowingly at each other. 

‘What does it mean—that sign?’’ asked Leon sus- 
piciously. 

“I know,” said Sanchica, his daughter. 
teacher made it very clear. 
great war——’”’ 

Leon grunted disgustedly. ‘So the white tribes 
have been fighting again,’ he remarked. 

Lorenzo plunged into thestory. 

“‘Many people were driven from os 

their homes because of the war,”’ ‘ 
he continued, speaking rapidly. 
“They wandered about home- 
less and the sickness of great 
hunger fell upon them.”’ 

“Will the wearers of the cross 
of red help the suffering white 
tribes to find new homes and to 
be contented?” asked Leon after 
a long pause. 

“Yes, father,’’ chorused Lor- 
enzo and Sanchica. 

“Then,” said the father slowly 
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FROM TEN LITTLE INDIANS 


By Carlyle 


“The 
She said there was a 





BY MARY HAZELTON HYDE 


Ladders take the place of stairs in Zuni. 





This is Mr. Navaho Ram (Himself) 


between long puffs at his pipe, 
“you may both wear the sign 
of the Juniors. I will. promise 
to help the Red Cross, too.”’ 

Lorenzo let out a loud “Hip, 
hip, hurrah!” which was as 
near a war-whoop as a Zufi 
Indian of the twentieth cen- 
tury could manage. 

The Indian mothers nodded 
their heads sympathetically 
and smiled. 

“Look,” cried Leon, the 
sheep-herder, suddenly. ‘The 
Navahos come.” 

He pointed a long finger to 
a mountain road down which a 
group of horsemen could be 
seen approaching. Others in 
Zufi had spied the visitors 
also. The peaceful Indian pueblo 
was turned suddenly into a 
buzzing beehive. Down the 
long ladders from the compart- 
ments of their mud homes hur- 
ried the people, balancing big 
packs of goods on their heads. 
Each house held a number of 
families. Soon the main street 
of the town filled with 
grown folks and children. 

The Navaho Jndians were old enemies of the Zuni 
Indians. There had been many fights between them 
in the years that had passed. Now, however, they 
were on friendly terms and traded peacefully - with 
each other. The Zufiis made beautiful chains of shell 
beads, clay pottery, hammered jewelry, and blankets. 
The Navahos brought in ex- 
change blankets and woolen 
cloth of a texture closer than the 
Zunis could weave, and very fine 
horses. 

Lorenzo and Sanchica elbowed 
their way among the traders. 
One of the Navahos was a boy of 
about Lorenzo’s age. To the 
surprise of Lorenzo and Sanchica 
he wore a Junior Red Cross pin. 

“So the Navahos are Juniors, 
too?”’ asked Lorenzo as he 
gazed admiringly at the young 
trader seated on his fine horse. 
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proudly. 


Then he smiled boyishly. ‘‘Friends,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
would laugh with me had you been at the auction we 
had the other day. A ranchman, who was our friend, 


gave us a ram to 
sell to help the Red 
Cross. We wished 
to make five hun- 
dred dollars. Many 
of my people had 
no ready money, 
but that mattered 
nothing to them. 
They made their 
bids with fleeces of 
wool. We had much 
merriment over the 
sale.”’ 

“Did you make the 
five hundred dol- 
lars?’’ questioned 
Lorenzo eagerly. 

“What my people 
start, they finish,” 
said the young Na- 
vaho, with a flash 
of his black eyes. 


BON VOYAGE 

This is the good ship Gratitude 
That’s sailing swiftly on 

With freight from France that Pierre and Jean 
Are sending to Pete and John. 


From France to far America 
She comes on friendly tides; 

The wind of love is in her sails, 
And gallantly she rides. 


Good voyage, little ship, with hold 
As full as it can be 
Of thanks for Annie from Annette, 
For Mary from Marie. 
HARRISON LONG, 
in The Youth’s Companion. 


* * * 


I would be friend of all 

The foe, the friendless. 
I would be giving and forget the gift, 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love and lift. 


—Howarp ARNOLD WALTER. 





“Yes,” said the young Navaho, drawing himself up 





To appreciate the Zunis’ interest in the Junior Red 
Cross, one has to see them on their native heath 
struggling to grasp our point of view of civilization. 





“Zuni has three hundred Juniors,’’ said Sanchica, 
anxious to show that her people were equally loyal 
to the Red Cross. ‘‘We are making clothing for the 
poor who have no homes,” she continued. 

“Good!” said the young Navaho, smiling down at her. 

The trade be- 
tween the Nava- 
hos and the Zuiiis 
was quickly made. 
Every one appeared 
satisfied. The Na- 
vaho Junior called 
out, ‘‘Mashea!”’ (I 
go), and ran off to 
join his comrades. 

“Even the Nava- 
hos wear the cross 
of red, father,’’ said 
Lorenzo, straining 
his eyes for a last 
glimpse of the young 
horseman. 

“Let it make for 
true friendship be- 
tween you, then,” 
said the father as he 
climbed the ladder 
to his home. 


THE PRESENT 


Grand, heroic, true, 
Faithful and brave thine earnest work to do, 
O glorious present! we rejoice in thee, 
Thou noble nurse of great deeds yet to be! 
Thou hast taught us that men are as brave as of yore; 
That the day of great deeds and great thought is not o'er; 
Thou hast taught us that “country” is more than a name; 
That honor unsullied is better than fame. 
Thou hast opened thy coffers on land and on sea, 
And broad-handed charity, tender and free, 
Has lavished thy bounties on friend and on foe, 
On the just and the unjust, and never may know 
The one from the other. : 
Mighty word thy lips have spoken— 
Strongest fetters thou hast broken— 
And in tones like those of thunder, 
When the clouds are rent asunder, 
Thou has made the nations hear thee 
Thou hast bade the tyrants fear thee— 
And our hearts today proclaim thee, 
As they oft have done before, 
Fit te lead the glorious lezions 
Of the glorious days of yore! 


—Juita C, R. Dorr. 
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JUNIORS AID SUFFERERS 
OF GULF COAST STORM 





Corpus Christi, Texas, as it appeared the morning after the storm of last September— 
a scene of ‘‘wreckage and misery.”’ In the oval above is a Pelican, walking all forlorn 
upon the beach. Its feathers are so soaked with oil it can’t fly—oil from wrecked tanks. 


= ISPLAY storm signal along the Gulf Coast 

for a hurricane is gathering,’’ was the warn- 

ing flashed by the Weather Bureau in the 

early part of last September, to every hamlet, town 
and city in the threatened area. 

The American Red Cross heard the alarm and at 
once began to mobilize for the emergency. From 
the headquarters of its Southwestern Division in 
St. Louis, supplies and relief workers were rushed 
to points from which the sufferers could bé reached. 

The storm broke September 14th in great fury 
on the hustling Texas city 
of Corpus Christi. It is esti- 
mated that 900 persons in 
and around Corpus Christi 
were drowned and some 
1100 lost their lives in the 
flooded area. 

By the next morning the 
storm had abated, leaving 
behind it wreckage and 
misery. Above this scene of 
desolation floated two Red 
Cross flags—on the Pres- 
byterian church and the 
high school. To the home- 
less and suffering storm 
refugees they were signs 
that relief was at hand. 
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The home of the Junior Red Cross Chairman, in 
Corpus Christi. The picture was taken from the 
high school before the family was rescued in boats. 


The Red Cross was the first to come to the aid of 
the storm victims. The Juniors did their bit, too. The 
morning after the storm found them serving hot soup 
and sandwiches to the destitute. Throughout the 
trying days that followed they worked shoulder to 
shoulder with the grown-ups. Some of the Junior 
girls waited on the refugees who were housed in the 
high school, while others stood outside of the church 
in the oppressive sultriness of the days that followed, 
offering the proverbial cup of cold water to passers-by. 

Aransas and Rockport along the coast were also 
severely hit by the storm. 
The Juniors in these places 
sorted tons of clothing 
given to the sufferers be- 
sides acting as information 
clerks and messer gers. 

When the Junior: all over 
the country heard of the 
pitiful condition of the chil- 
dren in these storm-dam- 
aged places, they rallied at 
once to their aid. Texas 
Juniorsin Belleville,Galves- 
ton and Houston sent lib- 
eral gifts of money to their 
comrades, and offers of 
help came from Juniors 
thousands of miles away. 
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1. Citadel built by the Cesars at Skoplie, Serbia. 
Juniors conduct two orphanages in Serbia. 


2. If you look at one of this group of black Turks 

you will yawn. The Juniorsare helping to educate 

some Armenian children from Asiatic Turkey. 

3. Donkey cart decorated by French refugee 

children who have been aided by Juniors. 

4. From the film ‘‘America Junior.’ Your school 
can get this from the Junior Red Cross. 








5. Annie Mae Miller, of Monticello, Missis- 
sippi, who walked six miles to make a gift to 
her school’s Junior fund. 


6. ‘Ha, ha!” said these Rumanian oxen to 

the American automobile. ‘‘Our legs can 

take you where gas can’t.”’ A Red Cross 
man called this his ‘‘6-ox-power’’ car. 


7. Following the Stars and Stripes means in 
Rumania what it means in America—safety, 
encouragement, and eventual relief. 


8. Laplander Russians who are friends of the 
Junior Red Cross. The American Red Cross 
has saved them from much suffering. 


9. Goldfield, Nevada, Juniors raised $50 by 
the sale of this hand-made patriotic quilt. 
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PLEDGE myself to honor and serve the flag 

i of my country and to work, save and give, in 

| order that the Red Cross, the emblem of humanity, 
|| sacrifice and service, may bring relief and happi- | 
| ness to suffering children the world over. 

i 

i 


—THE JUNIOR RED Cross PLEDGE. 





When We Get Started °” several 

new phases of 
Junior Red Cross work in mind there will be happier 
times for thousands of children whom the Juniors have 
not yet reached with their existing relief projects. 

An important extension in the foreign program is 
being made now in Poland. You have been told 
before about the wretched conditions in that part of 
Poland where war’s harrow went deep—in Eastern 
Poland where hundreds of thousands of homes were 
destroyed, and old men, women, and children are 
dying of hunger, cold, and diseases due to malnutri- 
tion and unclean living. There are new relief measures 
under way in parts of Italy, where a school ship for 
little war waifs is being helped, and in Czecho-Slovakia, 
where Juniors are aiding a school for cripples. There 
are other life-lines out abroad. 

and getting 


We Are Busy At Home, 3" 
busier as the 


school year advances, with programs of direct benefit 
to communities and with humanitarian undertakings 
fitting peculiarly certain sections of the country. In 
connection with the domestic activities Juniors in man- 
ual training schools and also in schools not equipped 


with manual training apparatus are making toys for 
the play-starved youngsters in the war-wrecked area of 
the Old World. The first shipment of these Junior toys 
will be made in March, and a second in May. 


What Would the World Be Like 


if nobody helped anybody to do anything? Would 
it not be more unhappy than it already seems to be? 
Everyone would have to do everything for himself, 
and this would leave the weak at the mercy of the 
strong and enthrone the Moloch of Selfishness, the 
promoter of war, famine, pestilence, and death. 

Is there not another extreme which is the true goal 
with the word Service on every milestone along the 
way? If everybody were trained to help everybody 
wherever possible, would not all advance with lighter 
burdens and lighter hearts? 

That is something for Juniors to think about. 

“You who live for the service of democracy, live 
for the service of more than your country,” writes 
Mr. Hagedorn in his little book, “You are the Hope 
of the World,”’ which is addressed to the boys and 
girls of America. ‘You live to build, out of the agony 
and the ashes, a better world than the sun has yet 
shone upon.” 


Can You Read French? "he Paris 


newspaper La 
Liberte has this to say about the Junior Red Cross: 

“Une cargaison de 2,500 meubles américains vient 
d’arriver 4 Brest et 4 Rouen. Leur histoire est curi- 
euse. Ce sont des tables et des chaises fabriquées par 
des apprentis américains, membres de la Junior Red 
Cross, et qui vont étre distribuées par les soins de la 
Croix-Rouge américaine dans le Nord de la France et 
en Belgique. 

“Sans doute, c’est 14 un bien modeste appoint pour 
parer aux besoins nombreux des rapatriés, mais ce 
geste montre que les enfants d’Amérique ont eu a 
coeur de travailler pour ceux qui souffrent.”’ 
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HAT which the Junior Red Cross offers in | 

the education of American children perma- |} 
nently is the opportunity to serve—to serve in 
a field which is intelligible to them, for it is | 
their own field of childhood; and in many ways 
which are in themselves the child’s own ways 
and hence attractive to him. Service, that 
stone which educational builders have neglected 
for want of facilities through which it might be 
employed, bids fair in time to occupy a place 
of dignity in the structure of American edu- 
cation. 
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| JAmMEs N. RULE, 
National Director, Junior Red Cross. 
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Ever hear numbers 


talk? Listen to 


THE WINNING NUMBER 


HE numbers were getting 

tired of just sitting, day 

after day, in their long 
column in the War Council’s report for the American 
Red Cross. They craved diversion of some sort. 

And then the oldest number thought of a clever idea. 

‘“‘Let’s have a contest,” it urged its friends; ‘“‘each 
one of us will tell just what we stand for and what we 
have done for the little boys and 
girls of Europe whom the Jun- 
iors of the American Red Cross 
are sending money and material 
to aid.” 

“And who wins?” 
littlest number of all. 

“The number which stands 
for the farthest-reaching work of 
the Juniors will be the winning 
number.” 

And so each number told its 
story. And this is what they 
said: 

6,057,720—‘‘I am the number 
of surgical dressings that the 
Juniors made and sent to Eu- 
rope to bind up the wounds of 
suffering men.”’ 

2,574,564—‘‘I am the number 
of hospital supplies which have 
been sent to all the hospitals of 
Europe, and have even filled the 
traveling hospitals that jour- 
neyed far up the mountain paths 
of tiny war-stricken countries.” 

444,776—"‘I am smaller, but just as important as 
the rest of you, for I am the hospital garments that 
the Juniors of America spent Jong weeks in making, 
and which brought cleanliness and comfort to patient 
sufferers.” 

1,130,188—“‘I am the little clothes that the Juniors 
collected from their clothes closets and sent to the 
people in those far-away lands where homes have 
been destroyed and where little ones wander barefoot 
and cold through cutting winter winds, and I am the 
refugee clothes that little hands spent long afternoons 
in making,” 

25—"“I am the smallest of all, but I stand for the 
convalescent and hospital homes operated, so I really 
am very important.” 

16,346—“I am the number of patients who have 
gained health, strength and even life itself in those 
25 homes.”’ 


By Marian 


asked the 
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32,000—“‘I am the schoolchildren 
all over Europe who have received 
warm, wholesome lunches and food 
at the canteens operated by the Red Cross.” 
27,000—‘‘And I am the number of little ones who 
had forgotten how to play until the Red Cross found 
them and filled their hours with the laughter and the 
sunshine they had not seen for long, weary years.” 

154,704—‘‘I am the Italian 
children who were cared for and 
sheltered by the Red Cross, 
partly through the support of 
the Juniors.” 

And many more numbers told 
of the great work they stood for; 
all of them were of such great 
importance that it was very hard 
to decide which one had done 
the greatest good. And so the 
numbers were silent for a little 
time. 

Then another voice broke the 


J. Hopper 


silence—a’ voice from the far 
end of the column: 
“IT am number 15,722,078. 


And I think you will agree that 
I am the winning number, for 
| am the total number of articles 
the school children of America, 
the Juniors, sent to their soldiers 
and to the children of Europe 
who were cold, hungry, home- 
less and motherless; those chil 
dren needed each and every one 
of you; but none of you alone could be truly called 
the most important help of the Juniors.” 

With one accord the numbers agreed that number 
15,722,078 was the winning one—for that number in- 
cluded all the rest, and all the work and the money 
and the good-will of the Juniors which the children 
of Europe have so thankfully received. 

And the numbers must have judged rightly as to 
the importance of the winner, for the very next day 
the big account book was opened, and the number 
15,722,078 was carefully copied into another report 
which was shortly afterwards distributed through- 
out America, just to tell the American people how 
much the children of their land had done in helping 
to win the war and in bringing new happiness to the 
sufferers of Europe. 
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Are you cross—or Red Cross? 











Frantik’s feet are handy whether their owner is at breakfast or making toys and valentines. 


If you cant button your 


coal 


with your toes, read about 


ARMLESS FRANTIK & HIS FRIENDS 


RANTIK’S dream is coming true. That won- 
derful new school that he had begun to think 
he would never see is really going to happen 

after all, right in his own home town of Prague, and 

it is all because you and a few million other boys and 
girls six thousand miles away from him are standing 
behind the Junior Red Cross. 

You would never guess what Frantik is going to do 
in this new school that he is so happy about—he and 
Vojta and Honzik and the others of the dozen young 
Czecho-Slovakians who are working together. Frantik 
is going to be one of the teachers. In spite of the fact 
that he is no older than most of the boys in American 
high schools, he is going to teach what we should call 
over here ‘‘manual training.’’ Nobody could use that 
name for Frantik’s work, though, because ‘‘manual” 
means “hand” and as soon as you look at Frantik’s 
picture you see why he could never take part in “hand 
training.’”” But when it comes to woodworking 
planing and carving and all the rest of it 
many American boys who think they are pretty fair 
carpenters must take off their hats to Frantik. 

Frantik has always been armless, just as you see 
him in his pictures, but he has not always been the 
capable young woodworker and business manager 


a good 


that he is today. If you have ever happened to see a 
ragged cripple sitting on the sidewalk waiting for 
pennies you remember how hopeless and helpless that 
cripple seemed. It was only about seven years ago 
that Frantik was leading a life like that. He could 
not dress himself or wash himself or even feed him- 
self; he could do nothing at all but squat by a Bohe- 
mian roadside and beg. He would probably have been 
begging by that roadside ever since, if it had not been 
for Dr. Bakulé, his courageous teacher. 


So it was with the rest, for every one of these boys 
is crippled or somehow maimed. Neighbors would 
have laughed at you, seven years ago, if you had said 
that in 1920 deformed Sylva would be a skilled 
designer; or if you had prophesied that Honzik, who 
could not even stand up, was going to be an expert 
woodworker, or Vojta, with no thumbs, a successful 
lithographer. 

Just like magic, isn’t it? But like most magic it 
had to have a good deal of plain ordinary hard work to 
back it up. Here is one little instance. When your 
overcoat slips off at the shoulder, what do you do? 
Button the top button, don’t you? Of course. So does 
Frantik, now, but it was no matter of course for him. 
Let Dr. Bakulé tell you in his own words about the 
first time Frantik ever buttoned his own cape. 

‘He came home one evening angry that his cape 
was coming off from his shoulders. 

‘* “Why did you not button it?’ asked the teacher. 

‘““T cannot button it yet.’ 

“ “Then try.’ 

“Yes, I will,’ Frantik assented, and immediately 
left his shoes and seated himself on the carpet. It was 
lucky that he was sitting so low. What happened 
afterwards was pure acrobatic art. He rolled like a 
ball of wool on the floor with his cape. He tried again 
and again to catch the button with his little feet, 
shoulders and teeth, to keep tight the button-hole. 

“Half an hour passed, an hour, two hours; sweat 
was pouring from the poor boy, the cape-collar was 
wet from his teeth. But he did not let go, till at last 
he jumped up, stood before the director with the cape 
buttoned, made a comical bow, and said, ‘Now, I 
know how to do it. Good night,’ and was off to bed.”’ 

With just that kind of grit Vojta’s thumbless hands 
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With loving guidance Dr. Bakulé’s little cripple: 


have learned to be skilful with the engraving needle, 
and Sylva has become an adept at the decoration of 
the toys and ornaments the boys are making for sale. 
Honzik usually acts as chief of the woodworking 
operations and Frantik looks after the business end. 

Perhaps you are thinking to yourself, “Oh well, 
who wouldn’t make clever things, with such a good 
excuse for getting out of all the extra jobs the rest of 
us have to be bothered with?’ The Prague boys do 
certainly have a first-class excuse, there can be no 
doubt of that. But unfortunately excuses don’t cut 
firewood, and you have never yet observed an excuse 
busily engaged in putting a patch on your coat. There 
are a good many tiresome little things that have to be 
done over and over again to 
keep even a tiny house hab- 
itable, and when you have 
no father or mother or big 
brother to give you a lift 
there is nothing to do but 
get to work yourself. 

Do you know any bunch 
of sound two-handed, two- 
footed boys who wouldn't 
feel like bragging a little if 
they had succeeded in set- 
ting up camp in three bare 
rooms, making their furni- 
ture out of old boxes, and 
doing all their own market- 
ing and cooking and cleaning 
up? That is what these boys 
have been doing, not for 
a few weeks, but for many 
months, putting in long 
hours in their workshop to 
pay their bills all the while. 

Life is a good deal of a 
wrestle for these new Czecho- 
Slovakian friends of ours. 
But a wrestle with a good 
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become self-supporting makers of useful things. 


foothold is one thing, and a wrestle without it is quite 
another. Dr. Bakulé has set these boys firmly on their 
feet, and all they ask now is a chance to do the same 
thing for somebody else. Every one of them knows 
very well how many years of patient effort it took to 
teach him to earn his own living.’, That is why they are 
all so eager for the new school. That is why Frantik 
and Honzik and all the rest are so grateful to the Junior 
Red Cross for this opportunity to help Dr. Bakulé 
show other boys the things that have made so much 
difference in their own lives. 

Frantik has never seen an American school in his 
life, but he knows about the Junior Red Cross just 
the same. He found out about the Junior Red Cross 
when he and the other boys 
left their uncomfortable lit- 
tle rooms in the crowded city 
of Prague for two months of 
camp life in the beautiful 
Slovakian mountains. 

So the next time you turn 
toa map of Europe takeasec- 
ond look at the little country 
in the middle. If your map is 
very new indeed, that little 
country is marked ‘‘Czecho- 
Slovakia”’ ; if your map is one 
of the old ones that most of us 
will have to get along with for 
a while, the country is called 
“Bohemia,” andisjust thetop 
hump in the big bygone em- 
pire marked “‘Austria-Hun- 
garv.’’ But whatever name 
your map gives it, you can be 
quitesure that someone there 
is thinking about you—sev- 
eral someones, probably, and 
they areall thinking how very 
glad they are that there is a 
Junior Red Cross. 





WIZARDS, EGGS, MONEY AND YELLS 


OT all the wizards live 
in Fairyland. Out in 
Lockwood, Mo., there 

are two wizards who turned two packages of chewing 
gum into a big pile of money. 

The magicians sold the wax to their playmates at a 
profit, which was spent for other goods. These they 
sold for more profits. Repeated sales continued until 
they were able to purchase a beautiful doll for which 
the First Lady of the Land, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, sug- 
gested a name. Then they charged twenty-five cents 
to guess what this doll’s name might be—‘‘Henriette.”’ 

The two packages of chewing gum having been 
turned into $176, the wizards gave the money to their 
Junior Auxiliary. People who do not know they are 
wizards call them two industrious, patriotic boys with 
a knack for making money. 


® 


Hickety, pickety, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for chil-der-en. 

In Greenville County, S.C., once a week each 
Junior brings to school at least ene fresh egg, right 
from the nest on the farm, for most of these children 
live in the country. The eggs are carried to a hospital 
by the county truck. In Georgia many Juniors living 
near Atlanta keep the sick soldiers at Fort McPherson 
supplied with eggs. In New Kent County, Va., a 
Junior Auxiliary supplies one dozen eggs each week 
for convalescent soldiers at Hampton Hospital. 

Truly the Red Cross Juniors can do more wonderful 
things with eggs than the man who drops them into 
a stove-pipe hat and pulls out a rabbit. 

8 

In Norwich, Conn., the children and_ teachers 
brought old story-books to school and held a little 
sale. A majority of the children are Poles and they 
were most eager to buy English books. Many of them 
had never owned such books, a fact which delayed 
them in becoming real Americans. Another Connecti- 
cut school earned its Junior fund by weekly pop-corn 
sales. The principal of the school contributed the 
corn and a little girl whose father has a store supplied 
the paper bags. Then everybody bought it and ate 


it up for luncheon. 
Lh 


Kansas Juniors wanted a big job, so they paid $600 
for it. They rented a room in a hospital at Hutchin- 
son for a year and its use is free to sick children who 
otherwise would be denied proper nursing care. It is 
a big, sunny room bright with Junior cheer. 


By Walter S. Gard 


The Junior Red Cross at La 
Grange, Ky., has voted to use its 
funds to pay the expenses of a 
boy who will be sent to a hospital where an effort 
will be made to save his sight. The first request of 
this little half-blind boy will be to see the faces of 
those Juniors who brought him so much joy. 


eS 


Pupils of Washington School, Council Grove, Kans., 
who had spare time gave their names to the principal 
and then advertisements announced that any person 
needing help might communicate with the school 
employment agency. Money thus earned was given 
to the Junior Auxiliary. Wasn’t that a corking scheme? 

2 

The relief work for refugee children on Russian 
Island near Vladivostok is to be carried on by the 
Junior Red Cross of three states, Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. Their first messenger of cheer was a gift- 
laden ship carrying toys, warm clothing and bedding. 


B 


Veteran toys from the front-line trenches of nurs- 
eries and garrets charged upon the homes of poor chil- 
dren of New. York during the last Christmas season. 
The Juniors in Mineola gave several hundred of these 
“service” toys and in all more than twenty huge 
crates were sent to the Salvation Army for distribu- 
tion among poor children in the Atlantic Division. 


ay 
Many a Junior drinks his glass of milk without 
thinking how fortunate he is. In the big, hurrying 
cities there are many girls and boys who never get 
so much as a sip. The Juniors of Milwaukee distrib- 


ute milk among the poor children in that great city 
in vacation time. A charge of only one cent a cup is 


made. 


When Juniors get so full of enthusiasm they just 
must blow off steam, a real peppy yell does the kiddies 
good. Down in Florida, the Juniors of West Talla- 
hatchie indulge in this one, 

Who are we? 

Who are we? 

Red Cross Juniors, 
A.R.C. 


How is your yell working, the rest of you Juniors? 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK CORNER 


Stories of a Few of America’s Many Heroes 


“Who seeks and loves the company of great ideals, 
and moves among them, soon or late will learn their 
ways and language, unaware take on their likeness” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799) 


‘‘] have seen an American general and his officers, 
without pay, and almost without clothes, living on 
roots and drinking water; and all for liberty! What 
chance have we against such men?” 

This was said by a British officer about Marion’s 
men who were fighting with General George Washing- 
ton. Here are stories which take you through wilder- 
nesses, Indian ambuscades, and the stirring days of 
the American Revolution with Washington, the able 
commander-in-chief of the Continental Army: 

Hill, F. T. On the Trail of Washington. (Daniel Appleton & 
Co., N. Y. $1.75) 
Holland, R. S. George Washington; the Boy of the Old 


Dominion. In Historic Boyhoods, p. 73-86. (G. W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. $1.50) 
Mace, W. H. Washington, a Virginia Cavalier. (Rand, 


McNally & Co., Chicago. 35c) 


Scudder, H. E. George Washington. 
Co., N.Y. 80c) 


Seawell, M. E. 
$1.50) 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


Virginia Cavalier. (Harper & Bros, N.Y. 


JOHN PAUL JONES (1747-1792) 

The first man to raise the American flag on the 
ocean and ‘‘the boldest man that ever sailed blue 
water.”’ 

Share the adventures of the first American sea 
officer by reading the following books: 

Seawell, M. E. Paul Jones. (Daniel Appleton & Co., N Y. 
$1.10) 


Tappan, E. M. John Paul Jones. In American Hero Stories, 
p. 193-200. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., N.Y. $1.50) 


Tooker, L. F. John Paul Jones. (The MacMillan Co., N.Y. 
50c) 


NATHAN HALE (1755-1776) 

‘I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country,’’ were the last words of the patriot, 
Nathan Hale. 

The following books will tell you the brave story of 
a college boy sent out by Washington during the days 
of the American Revolution to gather military infor- 
mation concerning the enemy: 

Blaisdell, A. F. and Ball, F. K. The Patriot Spy. In Hero 


Stories from American History, p. 50-61. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 60c) 


Lossing, B. J. Nathan Hale. In Two Spies, p. 3-34. (Daniel 
Appleton & Co., N.Y. $2.00) 


RosBert E. LEE (1807-1870) 


Robert E. Lee was the son of General Henry Lee, 
whose deeds of daring under Washington gained him 
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the title of ‘‘Light Horse Harry.’’ These two stories 
will acquaint you with the chivalry and courage of 
the “Son of Light Horse Harry.”’ 
Barnes, James. The Son of Light Horse Harry. (Harper & 
Bros., N.Y. $1.25) 


Gilman, Bradley. Robert E. Lee. (The MacMillan Co., N.Y. 
50c) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) 


The rail-splitter who became President. 


“The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.”’ 
Andrews, M. R. S. The Perfect Tribute. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, N.Y. 50c) 

Gordy, W. F. Abraham Lincoln. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y. 75c) 

Holland, R. S. Abraham Lincoln, the Boy of the American 


Wilderness. In Historic Boyhoods, p. 238-250. (G. W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. $1.50) 


Nicolay, Helen. Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln 


(Century 
Co., N.Y. $1.50) 


ULyssEs SIMPSON GRANT (1822-1885) 


‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer’ was the dispatch sent to Washington by 
‘‘Unconditional Surrender Grant,’’ the modest but 
determined leader of the ‘Boys in Blue.”’ 

Hill, F. T. On the Trail of Grant and Lee; a Narrative History 


of the Boyhood and Manhood of Two Great Americans. 
(Daniel Appleton & Co., N.Y. $1.50) 


Nicolay, Helen. Boys’ Life of Ulysses S. Grant. (Century 
Co., N.Y. $1.50) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT (1858-1919) 


‘‘T am delighted to have you play football. I be- 
lieve in rough, manly sports. But I do not believe in 
them if they degenerate into the sole end of any one’s 
existence. I don’t want you to sacrifice standing wel! 


‘in your studies to any over-athleticism; and I need 


not tell you that character counts for a great deal 
more than either intellect or body in winning success 
in life.” From a letter written by Theodore Roosevelt 
to his son “‘Ted.”’ 

These books will help you to know the famous 
‘‘Rough-rider’’ president in the varied phases of his 
life: 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Bovs’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. (Har- 
per & Bros., N.Y. $1.50) 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Roosevelt's Letters to His Children. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. $2.00) 





Hl bau... ldhin % Gos! 


Dear Juniors: 

There is a Hindu proverb which reads, ‘Help thy 
brother’s boat across, and lo! thine own has reached 
the shore.’’ That is but one of a thousand ways of 
saying that you help yourself when you help others. 
And yet that is not the motive for service to humanity. 
The two great figures in American history whose 
birthday anniversaries will be celebrated this month 
—Lincoln’s February 12 and Washington’s Feb- 
ruary 22—were not thinking of personal gain when 
they gave themselves whole-heartedly to their 
country, but kecause they did consecrate their lives 
to principle and service, their names are spoken 
reverently today wherever men know what liberty, 
mercy, and justice mean. 

When you study their lives 
you will be inspired with a 
new love for your country and 
fired with a stronger desire 
to safeguard its institutions 
those great 
structure 


—to protect 
essentials in its 
which have made it recog- 
nized the world over as a 
responsible people’s govern- 
ment, slow to wrath but in- 
vincible when aroused to 
right a wrong. 

Every American boy and 
girl should be enabled some 
day to see John Drinkwater’s 
wonderful play built around 
the most eventful years of Abraham Lincoln's life. 
The broader dramatic critics call Drinkwater’s Lin- 
coln “‘the greatest play produced in 1919.”” And it 
was dramatized by an Englishman from another 
Englishman’s book—Lord Charnwood’s. Some of 
these days this play will be staged in the environs of 
every Junior Red Cross Auxiliary, and every Junior 
with a spark of Americanism in him will want to see it 
and will try to see it, even if he has to ride or walk 
miles across country to do it. Despite certain little 
inaccuracies of history in the dramatized story, made 
for the sake of compactness, it is hard to believe that 
any American history teacher North or South will 
withhold endorsement of it. 

You know in advance the message of the play—a 
thundering epistle in the interest of human rights and 
in defense of the American form of government. 
Lincoln reached this place of great service to mankind 
by a gradual unfoldment from his boyhood. The same 
principle which caused him to climb a tree and replace 
some young birds in a nest from which they had fallen, 


A Marble-Temple Memorial 
to the Log-Cabin President 
in the American Capital. 


to rescue a howling dog which had been left on the 
wrong side of a river, and to save a wretched drunken 
man from freezing, eventually prompted him to issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation against the advice of 
his cabinet, and fitted him for the superb rdle of 
‘“‘Red-blooded”’ men are both 
kind and brave. The government that can produce a 


democracy’s exemplar. 


Lincoln, 

“Born in a hovel, trained in Hardship’s school,”’ 
will not easily disintegrate. 

Equally inspiring and soul-stirring is the conse- 
crated life of Washington, farmer, surveyor, soldier, 
statesman—another illustration of grand 
service, to nation and humanity. Let Juniors repeat 

on February 22 this prayer 
by John Pierpont: 


service, 


‘God of our sires and sons, 
Let other Washingtons 

Our country bless, 

And, like the brave and true, 
Of bygone centuries, 

Show that true greatness lies 
In righteousness.” 


Juniors all—in Alaska, in 
Panama, in Maine, in the 
Philippines, in Texas, in 
Minnesota, in Hawaii, in 
Florida—wherever you may 
be, opportunities for service 
to your fellow-beings which 
Washington and Lincoln 
had to carve, are presented to you. 

Beginning at home in the humble ways, which have 
just as much principle in them as the big ways, you 
will grow with your work as did Washington and 
Lincoln. There are countless things for Juniors to do 
in the promotion of school and community welfare, 
planning the work together in monthly Auxiliary 
meetings, which might be held just before school is 
dismissed. Local conditions call for special methods, 
but there is always something to be done in behalf of 
“happy childhood the world over.’’ You can find the 
way. The habit of service will unconsciously grow, 
and bud, and blossom, until eventually many minor 
imperfections in our own land of great promise will be 
removed—removed by you 

Then will come the time when the admirable qual- 
ities of both Washington and Lincoln will be seen in all 
of us, and a generation rejoicing in unselfish service 
and humanitarian ideals shall direct the affairs of our 
republic. 

AUSTIN CUNNINGHAM. 
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